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THE STUDY CLUB 



POETRY AND PROSE 

Whatever may be the fate of rhyme, it has its function and is not 
simply an ornament in the verse that free versifiers would have us think 
old-fashioned. 

The difference between a word used poetically and a word used 
prosily is this, that the former is never permitted to receive the stress 
italics mark (or the just lighter stress), while the latter is sometimes 
stressed and sometimes passed over in haste. Compare, for example, 

The fair world is the witness of a crime, 
with 

The world is the witness of a crime. 

Is it not apparent that the latter statement is prose and that the word 
crime is stressed ? In poetry, word is so fused to word, by rhythm, that 
no one of all the words in a verse can receive the distinction of stress. 

Now rhyme is a device whereby the danger that the end-word may 
be stressed, in spite of its rhythmical fusion with others, is lessened. 
Rhyme diminishes the pressure upon this exceptionally exposed word. 
That this is so may be seen, I think, when we turn from 

Here in this sequester'd close 
Bloom the hyacinth and stock, 

to 

Here in this sequester'd close 
Bloom the hyacinth and rose. 

Is not the word stock stressed ? And we do not stress this word because 
it is an unexpected and therefore startling word; the word rose is not 
the "inevitable" word until Mr. Dobson chooses and presents it. His 
choice is satisfactory because rose, since it rhymes with close, is not 
emphatic. Any other word, so rhyming, and making sense (and not 
nonsense), would do. 

We cannot stress the word that rhymes with the preceding end-word 
because its likeness to that in sound, though not in sense, gives it the 
familiarity of a word whose coming we anticipated. It is the inevitable 
word after the event. The word stock, in the first of the two couplets, is 
not the inevitable word because it does not take on familiarity through 
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resemblance to close. Why stock ? we ask. Why not any other flower- 
name of one syllable? But we do not question Mr. Dobson's rose. 
That is the inevitable word, the "right" word, the inevitable flower. 

There are other means, of course, of lightening the end-word. If 
the line be "run-on" the end-word will not be stressed, or if the end-word 
have an ultimate unaccented syllable. The use of rhyme enables the 
poet to bring his clause or sentence to an end at the end of the line. 

Rhyme then is one of the means by which the poet succeeds in his 
attempt to tell the truth, in a sense in which the writer of prose cannot 
succeed. To illustrate, let me ask if the prose statement, 
The world is the witness of a crime, 

is so truthful, so convincing (since truth must convince), as the verse 
statement, 

The fair world is the witness of a crime. 

In reading the first we stress the word crime — not from choice, but 
because we associate the thing crime with other things of which the 
world might be (and is not) the witness. Most certainly the statement 
appears to have been made in answer to the question, Of what (thing 
in particular) is the fair world the witness? 

Now the answer to this question (or to any question) cannot be 
wholly convincing for the simple reason that it is so easy for the ques- 
tioner to speak again and to say, "So long as I associate this 'crime' 
with infinite other things, any one of which might have been the thing in 
question, I must be permitted to assume that you are mistaken, that the 
thing of which the world is the witness is not a 'crime.'" 

"To say that a thing must be," says Cardinal Newman, "is to admit 
that it may not be." To affirm that a certain thing is the thing is to 
admit that it may not be the thing at all. 

When the stressed word ceases to be a stressed word (as crime does 
when we introduce the adjective fair before world) we are not tempted 
to question the truth of the statement, distinguishing between the 
unquestionable truth and what appears to be only one individual's 
doubtful perception of it. We cannot say, "It may not be a 'crime,' of 
which the world is a witness," for the only witnessable thing in mind is 
the "crime." 

Putting logic aside, we might simply call attention to the fact that 
the doubtful statement is made insistently, and that it is instinctive in the 
reader to meet insistence with resistance, to refuse "on general prin- 
ciples" to accept what he is seemingly being compelled to accept; 
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and to the fact that the statement, "The fair world is the witness of a 
crime," is pronounced with an irresistible mildness, with disarming 
certainty, as if its maker were in possession of the truth and of the 
certainty that truth must prevail. 

Poetry is more truthful than prose, more convincing, because it has 
learned to speak with a mild certainty. Mistress of this manner, 
she can make whatever statements she chooses to make, true (to our 
own experience) or false. And she prizes rhyme because by means of 
it she is able to make her reader a receptive, unquestioning hearkener to 
her sayings. Rhyme (with other devices) prevents stresses, and a 
stressed term she abhors: it is the symbol and ear-mark of prose. 
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